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Highlights 


Our cover, “Heritage Unbound,” depicts 
the work of a Rhode Island artist, Richard 
Grosvenor. Commissioned by Textron, 
the eleven foot, three-dimensional oil 
painting hangs in the Providence 
corporate headquarters. The painting 
symbolizes Textron’s origins in the 
tradition of New England and its 
transformation into a modern business 
with human concerns on a global basis. 


Sales . 


Pretax Income . 


Net Income. 


Earnings Per Share” . 


1972 


. $1,678,422,000 


147,141,000 
82,141,000 


$2.32 


1971 
$1,603,713,000 
130,418,000 
71,818,000 


$2.06 


Percent 
increase 


5 Jo 
13% 
14% 
13% 


*Based on average shares outstanding during the year assuming full conversion of 


preferred stock and exercise of warrants and stock options. 


Employees 62,000 / Plants 184 / Securityholders 88,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


ROBERT S. EISENHAUER 
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TEXTRON Inc. 


The annual meeting of Textron shareholders for 1973 will be held at 2:00 p.m. 
April 18 in the auditorium of the John Hancock Building in Boston. On the same day, 
beginning at 10:00 a.m. and continuing after the meeting, there will be a display of prod- 
ucts of affiliated companies of American Research and Development in the Dorothy 
Quincy Suite of the same building, and Textron shareholders are invited to attend. 


President’s Report 


The new Textron was initiated by Royal 
Little (left in photo) twenty years ago. 
Its present pattern of growth is being 
directed by G. William Miller (right). 


The new Textron has just completed its twentieth year, reporting the highest net 
income and earnings per share in its history. 

In 1952, Textron’s founder Royal Little obtained shareholders’ approval for his 
pioneering concept of unrelated diversification. Efforts to broaden the base began in 
1953 with the first acquisition in a new field. Sales that year were $71 million and the 
Company reported a net loss of $195,000. 

Twenty years later the multimarket corporation is a recognized and widely 
accepted business form, providing a means for balancing various industry cycles and 
for flexible response in a rapidly changing world. 

In twenty years Textron has made excellent progress. Sales in 1972 were 
$1.68 billion. Net income was $82 million and earnings per share $2.32. 

A new milestone was reached when American Research and Development 
Corporation, after distributing to ARD shareholders its holdings of Digital Equipment 
Corporation, merged with Textron on May 18. We are fortunate indeed that Georges F. 
Doriot has agreed to continue to head ARD, which he has done since the company was 
founded in Boston in 1946. Georges Doriot has made a unique contribution to the 
American enterprise system by bringing men and ideas and creative capital together 
to build successful new businesses. 

Through ARD’s present and future ventures, Textron will have participating 
interests in promising new markets and technologies which might otherwise be 
beyond reach. 

Steps were also taken in 1972 to expand Textron’s transnational operations. 
Valentine Holdings of Melbourne, Australia, joined Textron in September. On 
Christmas day word was received that the Japanese Government had approved a plan 
to increase Textron’s ownership in the Max Company from 30% to 50%, and at year 
end Wernicke & Co. of Dusseldorf became a part of the Textron Atlantic group. 

On 19 January 1973, Textron announced a proposal for acquisition of The 
Security Corporation of Hartford, Connecticut, parent company of five fire and casualty 
insurance companies. Under a plan approved by the Boards of Directors of the two 
companies, shareholders of The Security Corporation would receive two shares of 
Textron Common Stock for each of the 1,615,000 outstanding shares of Security 
Common Stock. The transaction is subject to the signing of definitive agreements, 
acceptance by Security’s shareholders and approval by regulatory authorities. 

The Security Group offers automobile, homeowners’, fire, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, group accident and health, and ocean and inland marine insurance. Its net income 
in 1972 was $6.5 million, or $4.01 per share. Premiums in 1972 totaled $81.9 million. 

The new Textron is a young and vigorous twenty year old. It has, I believe, the 
vitality for continued growth and progress which will benefit customers, employees 
and shareholders throughout the world. 

With the favorable economic outlook for 1973, Textron expects to achieve 
further gains in sales, net income and earnings per share. Beyond that the prospects for 
earnings growth are also promising. 
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Operating Review 


All four Textron manufacturing product groups reported higher earnings in 
1972. Sales were up moderately for all groups except Aerospace. 

The Consumer Group once again accounted for the largest share of Textron’s 
income, with 45% of the total. The Industrial and Metal Product Groups produced the 
largest percentage increases in profits over 1971 and raised their combined share of total 
corporate income to 23%, up from 19% the previous year. 

In the Consumer Group, Speidel, Homelite, Polaris, Gorham and Welsh did 
particularly well, with new products an important factor. Three new Speidel watchband 
designs were favorably received — the Radial, for larger watches; the slim Thinline; 
and the lower-priced Twist-On. Homelite brought out its second lightweight chain saw 
in two years— the XL-2, a seven pound model for the low price market. The Homelite 
line of lawn and garden tractors and mowers, after a successful first year, now is sold by 
more than 2,000 dealers. 

In a year in which Polaris introduced a completely redesigned snowmobile line, 
sales and profits increased substantially. Gorham’s giftware and fine china lines each 
had sharp sales increases, and sterling flatware volume rose in response to strengthened 
merchandising programs. The new federal safety and health legislation gave impetus to 
sales of all Welsh products. Prescription safety glasses were added to the Welsh line. 

Talon and Donahue Sales were adversely affected by a softness in the retail home 
sewing market. On the other hand, Talon’s zipper sales to apparel and other manufac- 
turers reached record levels. Shuron Continental’s earnings were lower as a result of an 
eight week strike at its Rochester eyeglass frame facility and continued start-up expenses 
atits Tampa plant. 

In the Aerospace Group, the two Bell Divisions continued their fine performances. 

Bell Helicopter’s commercial and international sales rose to more than $100 mil- 
lion in 1972, an increase of about 20% over 1971. Backlogs for these markets are 
at an all time high. The expansion of commercial and international business is 
particularly important since Bell Helicopter’s annual sales to the U. S. Government 
have declined more than $220 million from the 1968 peak. 

In December Bell Helicopter was awarded two of the most significant contracts 
in its history. The agreements cover procurement of 489 helicopters for delivery to the 
Iranian Government over five years. The two contracts, awarded through the U. S. 
Government, were initially funded for $100 million and are expected to total more than 
$500 million when final prices have been established and the logistics support program 
has been determined. 

Bell Helicopter is currently participating in design competitions for two major 
U.S. Government research and development programs: an advanced attack helicopter 
(AAH) for the U. S. Army and a VTOL aircraft jointly sponsored by NASA and the 
U.S. Army. Bell Helicopter was not successful in competing for the Army utility tactical 
transport program (UTTAS) in 1972. 

Bell Aerospace received a $66 million follow-on order for Minuteman III upper- 
stage propulsion systems. Bell’s first sale of a Voyageur commercial air cushion vehicle, 
which can carry 20 tons of cargo at 50 miles per hour, was made to a Canadian trans- 
portation company. The Bell Aerospace 100-ton prototype surface effect ship (SES), built 
for the U. S. Navy, completed its first tests, and Bell was among four companies 
receiving a preliminary design contract for a 2,000-ton Navy SES. 

The Industrial Group’s recovery in earnings was aided by Fafnir Bearing, whose 
sales to its major markets other than aerospace improved over the previous recession 
years. Fafnir’s new product applications include custom bearing assemblies and pre- 
cision rotating mechanisms such as disc pack spindles for computer peripheral equip- 
ment. Walker/Parkersburg moved ahead, with sales gains reported in both electrical 
distribution systems and metal buildings. 

There were mixed results at Burkart/Randall. The Randall unit, whose principal 
products are trim and other metal parts for automobiles, reached new high levels of sales 
and earnings. Profits of Burkart were depressed in the second half by highly competitive 
pricing in its urethane foam lines and product change-over problems in meeting new 
automobile safety requirements, 


Net Sales by Product Group 


Pretax Income by Product Group 


Non-recurring costs associated with dispositions at Fanner and the former MB 
Division, plus less favorable results experienced in the last half at CWC, retarded the 
Industrial Group’s earnings improvement. 

For the Metal Product Group, the recovery at Bridgeport and Adcock-Shipley 
from the recession in the machine tool industry was an important factor in the 
overall upturn. New products contributed significantly. At Bridgeport models intro- 
duced within the past three years account for 40% of current volume. While machine 
tool backlogs at Waterbury Farrel rose sharply, recovery in sales and profits will not be 
reflected until mid-1973 because of long lead times. 

For the fastener systems Divisions — Bostitch, Camcar and Townsend — earnings 
were up despite the cost-price squeeze in their industries and start-up costs for 
Townsend’s new saw chain plant. Bostitch construction equipment sales increased by 
nearly one-third and Camcar expanded sales of its TORX and other fastener lines. 
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1972 1971 
Consumer eee tee ere $ 557,355,000 (33%) $ 499,356,000 (31%) 
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ConsuiMele suas savtacsecton ees $ 65,911,000 (45%) $ 62,041,000 (48%) 
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Review of the Year 


Spectrolab research has made it a leader in 
the new technology of harnessing solar 
power for use on earth. One possible 
solution to the nation’s energy crisis may 
be a Satellite Solar Power Station utilizing 
Spectrolab solar arrays for conversion of 
sunlight to electricity. The Division is part 
of a four-company team studying 

the concept under a NASA contract. 


Internal Growth — To provide for internal growth Textron attaches great impor- 
tance to research and development, operating refinements and facilities modernization. 

Company-financed research and product development rose to $36 million in 
1972, an amount equal to 25% of pretax profits. Textron Divisions currently employ 
2700 people full time in company-financed and customer-financed R&D. 

Each Textron Division endeavors to be the most efficient producer in its indus- 
try. During the year $43 million was expended for facilities improvements and capacity 
expansion. In the last five years $217 million has been invested in plant and equipment, 
compared with $183 million in depreciation. Authorized capital expenditures include a 
major plant modernization project at Campbell, Wyant and Cannon, which over three 
years will total $14 million. 

Programs are being pursued for internal exchange of ideas to share the wide 
range of expertise available throughout Textron. Technology transfer among Divisions 
is expanding, and fresh concepts in design and marketing are being developed through 
the Textron Creative Council. 

People Development — During 1972, Textron initiated an Executive Develop- 
ment Program for middle management, supplementing the Advanced Management 
courses established several years ago for divisional officers. These programs, conducted 
by faculty from the Harvard Business School, are designed specifically for Textron 
management. A total of 225 executives have completed the courses so far. 

In addition to the corporate effort, Textron Divisions conduct their own people 
development programs at all levels through seminars, tuition assistance and on-the-job 
and off-the-job training. 

Company-wide, there is continued emphasis on minority recruitment, employ- 
ment and training, as well as on increasing the number of minority employees in 
supervisory positions. 

Responsibility to Customer and Community — To encourage superior product 
performance, Textron places special emphasis on product quality and reliability. In 
December a quality assurance seminar was held with 40 divisional and corporate 
representatives participating. Divisional programs have also expanded; for example, 
Homelite held quality assurance seminars for 1,000 employees. 

Capital expenditures for pollution control were $3.0 million in 1972. Textron 
operations over the years have presented relatively few environmental problems and the 
Company, overall, is in a good position to meet its responsibilities for pollution 
abatement. 


New ways to reduce chain saw sound are 
tested in Homelite anechoic chamber. 


Review of the Year 


Russian gymnast is filmed 

at Munich Olympic Games by a crew 
from The Wolper Organization, an ARD 
affiliate, which was official Olympics 
film-maker. 


A water desalinization plant built by 
ARD affiliate, Ionics, Inc., is dedicated 
in Brindisi, Italy. 


American Research and Development — The merger of American Research and 
Development into Textron on May 18 was an important step in extending the Textron 
concept. ARD provides participation, through partial ownership, in a broad range of 
creative enterprises. 

As a part of Textron, ARD will carry on its 26 year tradition of bringing together 
men and ideas and providing capital to build new businesses. ARD will maintain its 
policy of helpful guidance of affiliates, in keeping with its record as a constructive 
builder of enterprises for long range growth. 

ARD continues to operate as a separate company from its Boston headquarters, 
with its own staff and Board of Directors, and to make investments in existing affiliates 
and in new projects. Since the merger with Textron an interest was purchased in 
International Venture Corp. Pty. of Sydney, providing participation in a new Australian 
venture capital firm. ARD also provided capital to launch Scriptographics Corporation, 
which will introduce an advanced line of data input tablets and digitizers. 

In response to an invitation for tenders, ARD sold its shares in Teledyne, Inc. for 
$4.6 million. These shares had been acquired by ARD in prior years in exchange for 
shares of Radar Relay, Inc. and The Geotechnical Corp. 

ARD maintains a broad range of interest in technical and proprietary products 
and ideas, but does not limit itself to any specific field. A listing and description of ARD 
affiliates is contained in the ARD Annual Report, which is being sent separately to 
Textron shareholders. 


American Research and Development Division of Textron 
Portfolio investments at cost: 


Balanceat May 18, 1972 7.222. -e- eeu $46,240,968 
IhmpeStaaMSTNe ACOMOOMNG 2.5 00200000008 490,239 
ay CREMNO ME MACNKENIOING occocpooncant (5,047,756) 


Balance at December 30; 1972. ......- $41,683,451 


Investment value at December 30, 1972* . $48,549,169 


Unrealized appreciation at 
DWecem Perrs0) elo /2aaner awe ety Veer ee $ 6,865,718 


Portfolio income: 
May 18 — December 30, 1972 


Dividends-and interest: ...2.2.62.<.. $ 299,913 
EREALIZEG Pali iSe en eae kere one eae 114,353 
$ 414,266 


*As determined by management based on market prices where available. 


Review of the Year International — Textron’s international growth continued in 1972. International 
sales rose to a new high of $257 million, approximately 15% of Textron’s total. These 
sales included exports from the United States, which rose 29% over 1971 to a total of 
$126 million, and sales of products manufactured in Textron’s foreign plants, which 
totaled $131 million for an increase of 29%. 

The aggregate increase in the two categories was a continuation of a long term 
trend. In 1966, Textron’s total international sales were approximately $60 million, only 
about one-fourth as much as the 1972 total. In both years, about half of the inter- 
national sales came from exports from the U. S. and half from foreign manufacture. 
Thus while building production abroad, Textron was able nearly to quadruple exports, 
providing more jobs in American facilities and making an increasing contribution 
toward improving the U. S. balance of payments. 

Contributing to this expansion, Textron Atlantic sales were $81 million, com- 
pared with $62 million in 1971. The plan for Textron Atlantic’s growth in Western 
Europe includes selective acquisitions as well as the extension of existing Textron 
products into the European market. As 1972 ended, Wernicke & Co. GmbH, a West 
German manufacturer of specialized ophthalmic machinery, joined Textron Atlantic. 

A major step toward extension of operations in Japan and the Pacific Basin was 
taken in December when the Japanese Government gave final approval to an increase 
from 30% to 50% in Textron’s ownership of the Max Company Ltd. A program is 
under way to introduce additional Textron products through Max. 

In its first year of operations Textron Pacific Pty. Ltd., Textron’s Australian 
subsidiary, acquired Valentine Holdings Ltd. of Melbourne. Valentine produces greeting 
cards, business forms and other specialized printed products, and supplies computer 
services. 

Development of trade with the Eastern European countries, including the Soviet 
Union, has moved forward. More than two dozen major proposals for sale of capital 
equipment are pending. The largest order received has been from Poland for a $4.2 mil- 
lion Waterbury Farrel rolling mill. 

A second international director has been elected to the Textron Board — Alistair 
M. Campbell, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. 
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Display of Valentine greeting cards and gift 
wrappings in Australian department store. 
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The second annual meeting of 

Textron Atlantic directors, officers and 

European managers was held in November 

at Wassenaar, The Netherlands. 


In Gorham’s “‘total tabletop” emphasis, 
the new Chateau Chantilly china joins 
graceful Chantilly sterling silver and 
crystal. 


Below left Sew-Sweet, an Eaton greeting 
card the giver can create in needlepoint. 


Middle Burkart/ Randall’s bonded 
polyester fiber insulates this quilted 
ski jacket. 


Right Decorative pillows with Talon- 
Donahue binding and accessory trims. 


New products for a changing world .. . and for new consumer needs and tastes. 
Consumers demand quality and reliability. They ask for products that make increasing 
leisure time more pleasant, work easier and safer, transportation faster. 

At Textron people are our first priority — customers, as well as employees and share- 
holders. We try to design products to fit the changing needs of the people who use them. 


Patterns for Living In a society that seems to grow less personal, there is more than 
ever a place for self-expression and individual taste. 

Textron helps meet this need with . . . Products for the home that complement 
a more informal and relaxed style of living . . . Fine papers and pens that project the 


unique style of the writer... Distinctive giftware that mirrors the giver’s sentiments. 
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Sheaffer's Vintage writing instruments 
in antique finish. 
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Products for Changing Markets Creativity in Fashion and Design Since prehistoric times, man has decorated 
himself and his home. Today graceful design seems more important to more people, 
making even the smallest objects more varied and more interesting. 

Textron has products that make a difference through pleasing design and 
accent on fashion... . Elegant sew-on trimmings and whimsical multicolored zippers... 
Watchbands that transform a timepiece into a fashion piece .. . Snowmobile 
clothing that makes it stylish to keep warm and dry . . . Eyeglass frames that make 
one look better with than without. 


Talon multicolored 
zippers in new shoe and handbag styles. 


Glitter banding from Talon-Donahue 
brightens this jumpsuit and overskirt. 


Fashionable snowclothing from Polaris. 


Speidel’s Radial band, 
for the popular larger watches. 


Products for Changing Markets Accent on Leisure For most of us there is more leisure time. So, there is a growing 


need for products to help bring enjoyment to off-the-job hours. 

Textron makes such products... Chain saws and mowers and tractors to make 
grooming the land easier . .. Snowmobiles to help a family find winter together. . . 
Rugged zippers for tents and sleeping bags . . .Golf cars, for those who take their 


exercise in the open air... Puzzles and chess sets, for those who take their exercise in 
an easy chair. 


Electric start, rear-engine riding mower, one 
Polaris snowmobile provides winter fun. of Homelite’s 18 lawn and garden models. 


Comfortable camping in a Talon-zippered E-Z-Go golf cars at Hilton Head, S.C. course. 
sleeping bag. 


Firewood cutting with the new Homelite 
dual trigger, lightweight XL-2 chain saw. 
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Involvement in Health and Personal Safety Protecting health and promoting safety is 

of growing worldwide concern, and one of the most beneficial uses of new technology. 
Textron has products that improve hearing and sight, and protect against 

occupational hazards... Lightweight directional hearing aids that focus on sound 

... Attractive, yet sturdy eyeglass frames .. . Shatter-resistant prescription lenses... 

Safety helmets, masks, goggles and first aid kits... Portable meters that measure 

industrial noise and gas levels. 


fh. 


Shuron’s Photosun glasses 


= A: Maico’s DirectionEar hearing aid 
darken automatically in bright sunlight. = i | | i | 


suppresses unwanted crowd sounds. 


Welsh safety helmet and goggles 
protect against construction accidents. 


Bell Helicopter’s JetRanger 
finds increasing use as an aerial ambulance. 
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Innovations in Transportation Modern communications and transportation are 
shrinking the world. Yet there are places, across tundra or beyond traffic jams, which 
are still difficult to reach quickly and efficiently. 

Textron designs and builds products to provide better ways to go. . . Heli- 
copters, as ambulances, air taxis, and the aerial patrol — shuttling men and equipment 
to otherwise inaccessible sites ... Air cushion vehicles, able to speed impartially over 
water, land, ice and tundra, opening remote areas .. . Vital components for automobiles 
and trucks... Bearings for sophisticated aircraft and their cargo loading systems. 


Voyageur heavy-haul commercial air 
cushion vehicle built by Bell Aerospace 
can carry 20 tons. 


Bell Helicopter’s twin turbine model 
212 can leapfrog congested highways. 


ss 


Four thousand Fafnir roller bearings 
in floor conveyor system speed 
cargo nose-loading of this Lufthansa 747F. 


Gas turbine engine casting 
produced by Campbell, Wyant and 
Cannon for future bus and truck power. 


Far left A product of Bell Aerospace 
air cushion technology, Surface Effect Ship 
makes 50 knot test run for U.S. Navy. 


Products for Changing Markets Advances in Home and Commercial Building Because there’s a need for more and 
better homes and other buildings, at lower costs, streamlined techniques in construc- 
tion are increasingly important. 

Textron has some of the answers .. . Automatic nailers that power drive nails 
many times faster than by hand... Prefabricated metal buildings for schools and 
stores, offices and recreation areas .. . Underfloor electrical and telephone distribution 
raceways that provide flexibility and easy access. . . Innovations in building fixtures 


from gas meters to towel racks. 


5 ae 
Year-round tennis 
in a Walker/ Parkersburg metal building. 


Hall Mack fixtures enhance a beautiful 


construction of the Heritage Village 
bathroom. 


condominiums in Connecticut. 


Commercial gas meter from Sprague. 
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Progress in Production Systems To keep a company, or a nation, growing requires 


high speed machines that increase precision and productivity and reliable compo- 
nents that make what is put together stay together. 


Textron builds such production systems... Sophisticated fasteners that con- 
tribute increased safety and reliability . . . Progressive presses that punch out everyday 
items, from flashlight cases to lipstick holders .. . Millers and grinders and threaders 


and hobbers for all manner of industries .. . Turret lathes controlled by computers. 


“/ e ‘2 
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In demonstration for American Motors, 
a Camcar Auditorx fastener is seated in 
automobile doorframe. When properly 
tightened the fastener’s head breaks off, 
permitting easy visual inspection for 
quality control. 


Above right Bridgeport Machines makes 
both this Series I] miller and its numerical 
controls. 


This horizontal miller is culmination of an 
eight-year research and development 
program by Adcock-Shipley, a British 
Division. 

Farright Inertia welding of two grades 

of titanium produces Townsend rivets 

for supersonic aircraft. 


The new TNC Abrasive Center produced 
by Waterbury Farrel’s Jones & Lamson 
division can reduce gear shaft precision 
grinding time from one hour to twelve 
minutes, 
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Financial Review Textron in 1972 achieved record high levels of net income and earnings per 
share in an environment of rising costs and price controls. 
Sales were $1.68 billion, up 5% over 1971, and were near the record set in 1968. 


Net income rose 14%, to $82 million. Earnings per share were $2.32, an increase of 13%. 


Financial position — Textron’s financial position continued to be strong and 
conservative. Long term debt was 27% of total capitalization at year end, and cash flow 
from operations reached a new high of $124 million. Working capital totaled $431 
million, an increase of $63 million since the beginning of 1972. 

Financings — Several public financings were successfully undertaken during the 
year. In July $50 million of 25-year 74% % Sinking Fund Debentures were sold. The 
proceeds were made available for use as working capital, for possible acquisitions, and 
for purchase of shares of Textron Common Stock for retirement. 

Overseas, Textron International Inc. sold $30 million of 15-year 734 % Euro- 
dollar Debentures and Textron Atlantic issued $9.3 million of 7-year 6%4 % notes 
payable in Dutch Guilders. The proceeds of both issues, each of which is guaranteed by 
Textron, are being used in financing overseas activities of Textron subsidiaries. 

Stock purchase program — In July Textron began a program of reacquiring shares 
of its Common Stock to offset the 1.8 million shares issued in May in exchange for 
shares of American Research and Development Corporation. By year end, more than 
1.2 million shares had been purchased under the program. 

Dividend increase — In August Textron’s Directors voted the Company’s ninth 
Common Stock dividend increase in ten years. The annual rate was raised from 90 cents 
a share to 96 cents, the maximum allowable increase under the voluntary guidelines of 
the Cost of Living Council. 


Statistical Review 
(dollars in thousands except amounts per share) 


Operating Results (as originally reported) 1972 1971 1970 1969 1968 
Net sales $1,678,422 $1,603,713 $1,611,851 $1,682,171 $1,704,097 
Depreciation and other non-cash charges 42,057 41,572 39,965 38,335 oT AN! 
Salaries, wages and employee benefits 642,000 603 ,000 609,000 658,000 614,000 
Income before federal income taxes 147,141 130,418 124,236 sil 672 152,900 
Net income 82,141 71,818 66,736 Only) 73,999 
Net income per common share oraD 2.06 1.90 Dee 2.10 
Dividends declared per common share 93 90 .90 85 Wo 
Average common shares outstanding” 35,386,274 34,906,300 35,209,688 35,650,355 35,299,938 

Financial Position at Year End (as originally reported) 

Working capital $ 430,613 SreOTjole $ 379,053 $9324056 $ 329,129 
Net property, plant and equipment 242,962 2.39 365 242,647 232,963 218,693 
Total assets 1,114,576 973,399 976,085 895,124 891,702 
Long term debt 217,100 151,569 183/952 135,238 145,586 
Shareholders’ equity 583,292 Spay euls) 503,342 485,258 461,603 
Book value per common share 13.70° OR 1S Oe 9.87° 
General Statistics (as originally reported) 
Capital expenditures $42,769 $36,746 $41,642 $48,623 $47,053 
Research and development expenditures 36,403 33,068 35,647 35,095 32,526 
Number of employees 62,000 62,000 64,000 70,000 72,000 
Number of securityholders 88,000 87,000 86,000 87,000 83,000 

Operating Results (restated to include poolings of interests) 

Net sales $1,678,422 $1,603,713 $1,611,851 $1,682,171 Sy 25214 
Net income 82,141 71,818 66,736 76,122 75,989 
Net income per common share” 939 2.06 1.90 O14 dail 


ql) 


Based on average shares outstanding during the year, adjusted for stock splits where 
applicable, and assuming full conversion of preferred stock and exercise of warrants 
and stock options. 

14 “After giving effect to the liquidation value of Textron’s $2.08 preferred stock and 
conversion of $1.40 preferred stock. 
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1967 
$1,445,985 
28,104 
504,000 
17,136 
61,526 
2.02 
65 
30,715,114 


$ 253,988 
169,887 
669,657 

67,384 
368,189 
8.14® 


$41,160 
21,800 
62,000 
75,000 


$1,590,157 
72,938 
2.03 


Net Sales 
in millions 
as previously reported 


DISC formed — In 1972 Textron incorporated a Domestic International Sales 
Corporation to participate in the Government's incentive program for increasing 
exports and improving the balance of trade. The DISC incentive program permits some 
deferral of Federal income taxes. 

Phases II and III — Phase II of the President’s Economic Stabilization Program did 
not adversely affect the Company’s performance in 1972. By the end of the year all but 
a few Divisions had filed price increase requests with the Price Commission, most of 
which were approved essentially as submitted. Price increases actually implemented, 
however, amounted to less than 1% of total sales. 

Textron is actively supporting the voluntary Phase III Guidelines and expects to 
continue its growth and progress while complying with all requirements of the 
President’s 1973 economic policy. 


$2,000 
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Net Income 
in millions 
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1966 1965 1964 1963 1958 1953 
Sis2 74 $ 850,957 $720,206 $587,048 as 7, ee S707, 
19,744 15,919 13,200 iiey. 8,226 1,933 
407,000 300,000 257,000 228,000 78,000 19,000 
84,713 58,889 44,085 32,247 10,756 (905) 
43,913 29,139 22,085 18,047 10,756 (195) 
1.67 obs 94 Wi 58 (.06) 
55 46 40 35 25 03 
26,750,942 24,401,080 24,465,056 24,282,714 18,542,920 5,972,124 
$ 161,965 $ 129,454 $124,735 $105,229 $60,700 $10,344 
123,219 88,746 78,129 62,711 78,265 28,272 
500,621 374,258 338,098 288,882 187,638 56,855 
59,500 45,590 57,911 35,555 53,763 5,282 
236,194 182,184 165,918 152,373 94,730 35,438 
9.44 8.13 7.54 7.05 4.56 5.21 
$38,516 $22,320 $19,269 $11,764 
19,400 17,400 10,000 8,000 
50,000 41,000 37,000 33,000 
55,000 55,000 55,000 50,000 
$1,416,709 $1,134,947 $965,082 $809,397 
66,290 52,063 39,167 33,209 
1.84 1.44 1.10 93 


Textron Inc. 


Consolidated Statement of Income 


Years Ended December 30, 1972 
and January 1, 1972 


Consolidated Statement of 
Retained Earnings 


Years Ended December 30, 1972 
and January 1, 1972 
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Net sales 
Costs and expenses: 
Cost of sales . 
Selling and administrative . 


Interest—net 


Income before federal income taxes . 
Provision for federal income taxes . 
Net income. 


Net income per common share” . 


1972 1971 
$1,678,422,000 $1,603,713,000 
1,244,155,000 —_1,207,602,000 
276,555,000 254,621,000 
10,571,000 11,072,000 
1,531,281,000 — 1,473,295,000 
147,141,000 —- 130,418,000 
. 65,000,000 58,600,000 
_ $ 82,141,000 $ 71,818,000 
$2.32 $2.06 


*Based on average shares outstanding during the year assuming full conversion of 
preferred stock and exercise of warrants and stock options. 


Balance at beginning of year . 
Net income. 


Retained earnings of company acquired through 
pooling of interests 


Dividends declared: 
$2.08 preferred stock . 
$1.40 preferred dividend stock 


Common stock ($.93 per share in 1972; 
$.90 per share in 1971) 


Total dividends . 


Charges resulting from issuance of treasury shares 
for companies acquired and from exercise of stock 
options and warrants 


Balance at end of year . 


See notes to financial statements. 


1972 


$ 390,815,000 


82,141,000 


472,956,000 


6,367,000 
6,538,000 


: 25,703,000 


38,608,000 


1,206,000 


39,814,000 
_ $ 433,142,000 


1971 


$ 359,347,000 


71,818,000 


1,270,000 


432,435,000 


6,378,000 
6,589,000 


24,174,000 


37,141,000 


4,479,000 


41,620,000 
$ 390,815,000 


Textron Inc. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
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Assets 
Current assets: 


Cash seater 
Marketable securities, at cost (which 
approximates market) a 
Accounts receivable (less allowance for losses of 
$7,245,000 and $6,327,000) . 
Inventories, at lower of cost or market . 
Future income tax benefits . 
Prepaid expenses . 
Total current assets 
Investments of ARD, at cost . 
Property, plant and equipment, at cost: 
Land and buildings . 


Machinery and equipment . 


Less accumulated depreciation 
Net property, plant and equipment . 
Amount paid over value assigned to net assets of 
companies acquired, less amortization . 
Patents, at cost less amortization . 
Other assets 
Total assets . 


Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 
Current liabilities: 


Accounts payable . 

Accrued expenses . 

Federal income taxes . 

Dividends payable 

Current maturities of long term debt 
Other current liabilities . 


Total current liabilities 


Long term debt 
Other liabilities 
Shareholders’ equity: 
Capital stock: 
$2.08 convertible preferred, Series A (liquidation 
Valle— pi5o G40;000)}0.) 98. ete me even 
$1.40 convertible preferred dividend, Series B . 
Common . 
Capital surplus . 


Retained earnings . 
Less treasury stock, at cost . 


Total shareholders’ equity . 
Total liabilities and shareholders’ equity . 


See notes to financial statements. 


December 30, January l, 
1972 1972 
$ 30,234,000 $ 24,975,000 
42,477,000 42,816,000 
255,366,000 217,341,000 
366,162,000 331,786,000 
27,000,000 29 000,000 
6,527,000 7,043,000 
727,766,000 652,961,000 
41,683,000 = 
131,827,000 127,631,000 
437,040,000 412,443,000 
568,867,000 540,074,000 
325,905,000 300,709,000 
242,962,000 239,365,000 
51,335,000 46,313,000 
12,516,000 14,090,000 
38,314,000 20,670,000 
$1,114,576,000 $973,399,000 
$ 75,169,000 $ 76,274,000 
90,145,000 83,532,000 
53,281,000 59,565,000 
9,872,000 a 
3,745,000 1,883,000 
64,941,000 64,395,000 
297,153,000 285,649,000 
217,100,000 151,569,000 
17,031,000 10,668,000 
72,475,000 72,476,000 
57,084,000 57,116,000 
7,412,000 6,951,000 
90,612,000 33,163,000 
433,142,000 390,815,000 
660,725,000 560,521,000 
77,433,000 35,008,000 
583,292,000 525,513,000 
$1,114,576,000 $973,399,000 


Textron Inc. 

Statement of Changes in Shares 
of Capital Stock 

(shares in thousands) 

Years Ended December 30, 1972 
and January 1, 1972 


Consolidated Statement of 
Capital Surplus 

Years Ended December 30, 1972 
and January 1, 1972 
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1972 IO 
Preferred Preferred 
Stock Common Stock Common 
Shares issued: 
At beginning of year 3,067 4,834 27,805 3,067 4,834 27,783 
Exercise of warrants.) 2 — — — —_ — 22 
Conversion of preferred stock . . — (3) 2 — — — 
Issued for company acquired =) ee —— O42 — 
At end of year 3,067 4,831 29,649 3,067 4,834 27,805 
Treasury Shares: 
At beginning of year. . .. . 1 127 1,163 1 a 815 
UIREIMEARGSYES Gs 18 Ws) iL oasy/ — — 553 
Issued in acquisitions. . .. . — — (13) — — (169) 
Held by company acquired. . . — a 44 — — — 
Exercise of stock options. . . . — (3) (29) — — (8) 
EXencise Qf Wala (S measles tl tse 7, | (28) 
Atend of year 70s tp Wee ee) Oe 92 OO ee 
1972 1971 
Balance at beginning of year . $ 33,163,000 $ 31,994,000 
Additions: 
Capital in excess of par or stated value of shares 
issued upon: 
Conversion of preferred stock . 32,000 1,000 
Exercise of warrants . — 185,000 
Capital surplus resulting from acquisitions . 57,417,000 1,178,000 
90,612,000 33,358,000 
Deductions: 
Charges resulting from issuance of treasury 
shares for companies acquired — 195,000 
Balance at end of year $ 90,612,000 $ 33,163,000 


See notes to financial statements. 


Textron Inc. 

Consolidated Statement of 
Changes in Financial Position 
Years Ended December 30, 1972 
and January 1, 1972 
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Sources of working capital: 
Net income 
Depreciation and other non-cash charges 

Total from operations . 

Long term borrowings . 
Common shares issued for ARD 
Property, plant and equipment sold . 
Reduction in ARD investments — net . 


Proceeds from exercise of options and warrants . 


Uses of working capital: 
Additions to property, plant and equipment 
Purchase of businesses: 
Investments of ARD 
Other non-current items — net . 
Purchase of treasury shares . 
Dividends . 
Reduction of long term debt . 
Investment in non-consolidated subsidiaries . 
Purchase of treasury debentures 


Other 


Increase (decrease) in working capital during the year . 


Working capital at beginning of year . 


Working capital at end of year . 


Working capital changes — increase (decrease): 
Cash and marketable securities 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories 
Current maturities of long term debt . 


Accounts payable, accrued expenses 
and dividends payable . 


Federal income taxes . 


Other 


See notes to financial statements. 


1972 1971 
$ 82,141,000 $ 71,818,000 
42,057,000 41,572,000 
124,198,000 113,390,000 
95,680,000 22,827,000 
57,793,000 = 
8,505,000 5,394,000 
4,558,000 a 
, 1,320,000 618,000 
292,054,000 142,229,000 
42,769,000 36,746,000 
46,241,000 = 
13,218,000 8,208,000 
43,904,000 15,871,000 
38,608,000 37,141,000 
29,225,000 55,962,000 
10,751,000 1,767,000 
2,329,000 1,456,000 
é 1,708,000 (3,181,000) 
228,753,000 153,970,000 
63,301,000 (11,741,000) 
. 367,312,000 379,053,000 
. $430,613,000 $367,312,000 
$ 4,920,000 $(11,025,000) 
38,025,000 (9,892,000) 
34,376,000 7,719,000 
(1,862,000) 20,040,000 
(15,380,000) (9,969,000) 
6,284,000 (9,473,000) 
(3,062,000) 859,000 
$63,301,000 — $(11,741,000) 


Textron Inc. 
Notes to Financial Statements 


Accounting Policies 
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Principles of Consolidation — The accompanying consolidated finan- 
cial statements include the accounts of Textron Inc. and all wholly-owned 
subsidiaries other than a financing subsidiary, which is not significant. 
Intercompany balances and transactions are eliminated in preparing the 
consolidated statements. 

Translation of Foreign Currencies — Current assets and liabilities of 
consolidated subsidiaries outside the United States are translated into United 
States dollars at year-end rates of exchange. Long term assets and long term 
liabilities are translated at rates prevailing at dates when acquired or incurred. 
Income and expenses (other than depreciation) are translated at average rates 
prevailing during the year. The gains or losses resulting from such transla- 
tions, which are not significant, are included in income. 

Inventories — Inventories aggregating $297,339,000 at December 30, 
1972, and $267,618,000 at January 1, 1972 were valued at the lowest of cost 
(generally first-in, first-out or average), replacement market, or estimated 
realizable value after allowance for selling and administrative expenses. 

The remaining inventories were valued at cost on the last-in, first-out basis 
(which was not in excess of market), and amounted to $68,823,000 and 
$64,168,000 at the respective dates. Inventories were as follows: 


Dec. 30, 1972 janaiio72 

Finished goods $138 ,632,000 $138,344,000 
Work in process . aoe: 220,406,000 228,622,000 
Raw materials and supplies . 71,801,000 65,283,000 
430,839,000 432,249,000 

Less progress payments 64,677,000 100,463,000 
$366,162,000 — $331,786,000 


Investments of ARD Division — Investments of Textron’s American 
Research and Development Division are carried at cost. In the case of those 
investments held by ARD at the date of acquisition by Textron, such cost 
represents the allocated portion of the purchase price paid by Textron. The 
cost method is utilized in recognition of the nature of the investments which 
are in venture capital businesses, over which Textron does not seek control. 
Consequently portfolio income is recognized only to the extent of dividends 
and interest received and gain or loss upon disposition of investments. 

For investment value see page 5. 

Depreciation — Depreciation is provided at annual rates based on the 
estimated useful lives of the assets. Depreciation on additions of new property 
is computed generally on the double-declining balance method and deprecia- 
tion on other property additions is computed generally on the straight-line 
method. Leasehold improvements are being written off over the period of the 
leases. Depreciation expense was $38,826,000 in 1972 and $39,009,000 in 1971. 

Amount Paid Over Value Assigned to Net Assets of Companies 
Acquired — This amount is being amortized on the straight-line method 
over 10 to 40 years. 

Patents — Patents are amortized on the straight-line method over the 
period to expiration. 

Research and Development — These expenses are charged directly 
to income or to the provisions made for this purpose and are not deferred. 

Income Taxes — Taxes are provided on the basis of income before 
income taxes regardless of the period in which items are reported for taxes. 
The principal difference relates to those items which have been deducted 
from income but are not yet available as tax deductions including provisions 


Mergers and Acquisitions 


Long Term Debt 


| 


made for product development, possible adjustments or losses on contracts, 
self-insurance and litigation. As a result taxes paid have exceeded the 
amounts charged to income, with the excess shown as Future income tax 
benefits in the balance frees Investment credits are included in income over 
the average useful lives of the assets purchased or leased. 

Pension Costs — Textron has several pension plans covering 94% 
of its employees. The policy is to fund pension costs accrued. The total 
pension expense charged to income for the year 1972 was approximately 
$20,000,000 and in 1971 was approximately $17,000,000 which included 
amortization of unfunded prior service costs over periods ranging from 10 to 
40 years. The unfunded past service costs were estimated at $113,600,000 at 
December 30, 1972. At December 30, 1972, the total of amounts funded with 
Trustees for all the plans approximated Textron’s actuarially determined 
liability for vested benefits. 


On May 18, 1972 American Research and Development Corporation 
merged into Textron in accordance with a plan approved by the Boards 
of Directors of the companies on January 12, 1972. In conjunction with 
the merger, which was accounted for as a purchase, Textron issued 
1,842,000 shares of its common stock, which was recorded at $57,793,000 
based on the average of the closing prices of the stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the eight business days prior to January 12, 1972. 

During 1972, Textron acquired four other companies for $20,869,000 
and 13,296 shares of treasury common stock valued at $432,000. During 1971 
Textron acquired three companies for $12,499,000. Operating results of all 
these companies have been included in the consolidated statement of income 
from the dates of acquisition. Inclusion of the operating results of these 
companies on a pro-forma basis for the full year would not have materially 
affected the net sales or net income for either year. 

Also in 1971, another company was acquired in exchange for 169,062 
shares of treasury common stock and was accounted for as a pooling of 
interests. Accordingly, operating results were included in the consolidated 
statement of income for the entire year 1971. 

On January 19,1973 the Boards of Directors of Textron and The 
Security Corporation endorsed a plan for Textron to acquire Security. The 
plan involves the exchange of two shares of Textron common stock 
for each share of Security common stock, requiring in the aggregate 3,230,000 
shares of Textron common stock. The proposal is subject to acceptance by 
Security’s stockholders and approval by regulatory authorities. 


Exclusive of amounts due within one year, this debt consisted of: 
Dec. 30,1972 Jan. 1, 1972 


8.60% Notes due 1975. . . . . . . . $ 50,000,000  $ 50,000,000 
7% % Eurodollar Sinking Brae. 
Debentures due 1987 . . . 30,000,000 = 
7% % Sinking Fund Debentures aac 1997 . . 50,000,000 = 
634 % Dutch Guilder Notes due 1976 to 1979 . 9,285,000 = 
6% Convertible Notes due 1982 . . . . . 6,250,000 — 
5% % Sinking Fund Debentures due 1992. . 47,120,000 48,311,000 
5% Subordinated Debentures due 1984... 7,649,000 9,924,000 
6% % Eurocurrency borrowings . . - - - — 25,461,000 
Other notes (4% to8%) . . ..-+.+ +: 16,796,000 17,873,000 


$217,100,000 $151,569,000 


Notes to Financial Statements 
(continued) 


Capital Stock 


Stock Options 
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Sinking fund requirements for the debentures are: 794 % Debentures — 
$1,200,000, 1978-81 and increasing amounts thereafter; 7/2 % Debentures — 
$2,500,000, 1978-96; 5% % Debentures — $2,250,000, annually; 5% Debentures 
— $100,000 and proceeds from warrants, quarterly. 

The indentures relating to the 5% and 5% % Debentures contain 
restrictions on payment of cash dividends and the acquisition of treasury 
stock. Under the most restrictive of these provisions, none of the retained 
earnings were restricted at December 30, 1972 or at January 1, 1972. 

At December 30, 1972 the amount of long term debt payable in 1974 is 
$3,499,000; in 1975, $60,576,000; in 1976, $7,317,000; and in 1977, $5,241,000. 


Authorized capital stock consists of 15,000,000 no par shares of preferred 
stock issuable in series and 75,000,000 shares of common stock, 25¢ par value. 

Each share of the $2.08 preferred stock ($23.63 approximate stated 
value) is convertible into 1.1 shares of common stock and was not redeemable 
by the Company until after December 31, 1972. On or after December 31, 
1972, the stock may be redeemed at prices ranging from $55 in 1973 to $50 in 
1978 and thereafter. From 1973 through 1977 the $2.08 preferred stock may 
not be redeemed except in its entirety and in 1978 and thereafter all or any 
part may be redeemed at any time. In the event of involuntary liquidation, 
the stock is entitled to $50 per share and accrued dividends. In the event of 
voluntary liquidation, each share is entitled to an amount equal to the 
prevailing redemption price. 

Each share of $1.40 preferred dividend stock ($11.82 approximate stated 
value) is convertible into .9 share of common stock and is not redeemable by 
the Company until after December 31, 1973, at which time the redemption 
price will be $45 per share. After that date all or any part of the stock may be 
redeemed at any time. In the event of liquidation, holders of each share of 
$1.40 preferred dividend stock would receive accrued dividends and thereafter 
share rateably on a converted basis with holders of common stock, subject 
to prior rights of the $2.08 preferred stock. 

Shares of common stock were reserved for conversion of preferred 
stock and notes and exercise of warrants and options at December 30, 1972 
as follows: 
$2.08 Cumulative Convertible Preferred 


StoGk Series Aca an ae ae ee eee 3,373,483 
$1.40 Convertible Preferred Dividend Stock, 

Series bi preterredion| yacito dividends) asa 4,348,116 
Conversion of 6% Convertible Notes . .... ... . 160,000 
Warrants (exercisable at $8.75 per share. 

until May 1, 1974, with $1.25 price in- 

creases each five years thereafter until 

ex plrationeita 1/984) Ree ee rear a 248,740 
Options granted to employ ces emma annie anne Dovole 

8,689,854 


Under the Stock Option Plan approved by stockholders in 1969, 
options for a maximum of 1,000,000 shares of common stock may be issued 
at prices not less than the fair market value at the date of grant. Options 
cannot be exercised for a period of 24 months after grant and may be made 
exercisable thereafter in cumulative installments of not more than 35% in 
each of the third and fourth years of the option and the balance in the fifth 
year. No option may be exercised later than five years from the date of grant. 
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A summary of shares subject to these options during 1971 and 1972 
is shown below: 


Price per Share Shares 
Balance— Jan. 2.1971 28) = ote, 22 ee $2100 te $31-75 427 825 
Add; Options granted’ =. = 492 ".) 2) 4). 25.6910 29.69 190,650 
Deduct: 
Options exercised eye ee een 25 2,810 
Optionsicancelled 2 a ee 26:62 to 3175 34,390 
Balance —— Jane 11972 ee ee 00 to. a7 581,275 
Add, Options grated! ae san) cen en oes tomas Go 36,950 
Deduct: 
Options exercised 4.0) sue er en OD tome 1.75 29,000 
Opionscancel leds aes een mn) 3°30 tye 1k 29,710 
Balance — Dec. 30,1972. . . . . . . . . $21.00 to $35.69 eyo Mepis) 


At December 30, 1972 options for 152,235 shares of common stock were 
exercisable and 408,675 shares (415,915 shares at January 1, 1972) of common 
stock were available for the granting of future options. 


ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
The Board of Directors and Shareholders 
Textron Inc. 

We have examined the accompanying consolidated balance sheet of Textron Inc. 
at December 30, 1972 and January 1, 1972 and the related consolidated statements of 
income, retained earnings, capital surplus, changes in shares of capital stock and 
changes in financial position for the years then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the statements mentioned above present fairly the consolidated 
financial position of Textron Inc. at December 30, 1972 and January 1, 1972 and the 
consolidated results of operations and changes in financial position for the years then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
consistent basis during the period. 


February 12, 1973 ee ae . Se 


Board of Directors 


Carlo Bombieri 


Managing Director, 
Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, 

Milan, Italy 


Harvey Gaylord 


Executive Vice President, 


Retired, Textron Inc 
Niantic, Conn. 


Webb C. Hayes, III 


Partner, 

Frost, Towers, Hayes, 
& Beck 

Washington, D. C. 


Principal Officers 
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Sun Life Assurance 


Montreal, Canada 


Providence, R. I. 


President, 
Textron Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 


G. William Miller 


President 


Joseph B. Collinson 
Executive Vice President — Finance 


Erskine N. White, Jr. 
Executive Vice President — Operations 


Charles T. Roelke 
Group Vice President 


Egil G. Ruud 
Group Vice President 


Charles J. Urban 
Group Vice President 


Charles F. Chapin 
Vice President — Investment Management 


Robert H. Charles 
Vice President 


Robert S. Eisenhauer 
Vice President — Corporate Relations 


Douglas L. Grote 
Vice President — Employee Benefits 


Alistair M. Campbell 
Chairman of the Board, 


Company of Canada 


Clarence H. Gifford, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust National Bank, 


G. William Miller 


Paul M. Fye 


President, 
Woods Hole 


Woods Hole, Mass. 


President, 


New York City 


Arthur T. Roth 


Stony Brook, N. Y. 


Robert S. Ames 
Senior Vice President — Operations 


John B. Henderson 
Senior Vice President — Administration 


Gerald H. Keltz 
Vice President — Group Officer 


Thomas J. Sullivan 
Vice President — Group Officer 


J. Joseph Kruse 
Vice President and Secretary 


George H. Murphy 
Vice President — Corporate Development 


Louis G. Peloubet 
Vice President and Controller 


Thomas D. Soutter 
Vice President and General Counsel 


Oceanographic Institution, 


Herman E. Goodman 


The Franklin Corporation, 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bank of Suffolk County, 


Textron Companies, Products and Activities 


Aerospace Product Group 


Be} Aerospace William G. Gisel, President 
Rocket engines, missile and spacecraft propulsion systems, rocket 
fuel tanks, vertical lift aircraft, air cushion vehicles, surface effect 
ships, aircraft landing systems, inertial systems. 


Bell Helicopter James F. Atkins, President 
Military and commercial helicopters and vertical lift aircraft, 
systems integration. 


Dalmo Victor John H. Pamperin, President 
Electro-magnetic defense systems, aerospace antennas, electro- 
optics; Oregon Technical Products, rail and transit products, 
electro-mechanical aircraft accessories. 


Electronic Research Harold M. Danzig, President 
Crystals, time and frequency standards, crystal and LC filters, 
digital temperature instruments and controls. 


Hydraulic Research and Manufacturing Samuel X. Garcia 

President 
Electro-hydraulic valves and servo control systems, hydraulic- 
pneumatic control systems, high performance filters; Accessory 
Products, valves, pressure regulators, fluid controls, fire suppres- 


sion systems. 


Spectrolab/ Heliotek John W. Yerkes, Vice President 
and General Manager 
Electro-optics, optical filters, solar cells, space power arrays, solar 


simulators, high intensity searchlights, energy storage devices. 


Consumer Product Group 


Eaton Paper Morton L. Weiss, President 
Social stationery, desk and photo accessories, At-A-Glance per- 
sonal record and appointment books, Berkshire typewriter paper; 
Camp packaged stationery and school supplies; Ellingsworth, 
Duo-Tang report folders. 


Gorham Walter J. Robbie, President 
Sterling silver and stainless steel flatware, sterling and silver plated 
holloware, giftware, fine china and crystal, bronze memorials. 


Hall Mack 
Bathroom accessories. 


G. William Harrison, President 


Homelite Robert P. Straetz, President 
Chain saws, pumps, generators, lawn and garden equipment, 
portable space heaters; Terry Industries (Canada), chain saws, 
pumps, generators, lawn and garden equipment. 
Maico John J. Kojis, President 
Electronic hearing aids, audiometers. 
Polaris Beverly F. Dolan, President 
Snowmobiles and accessories; 
E-Z-Go— Golf cars. 
Sheaffer Pen Louis S. Bishop, President 
Writing instruments, Skrip writing fluid, Ili giftware. 
Shuron Continental Robert H. Weeks, President 
Eyeglass frames, lenses, optical machinery. 
Speidel John A. Keenan, President 
Twist-O-Flex watchbands, identification bracelets, jewelry chain, 
British Sterling men’s toiletries. 
Talon James W. Nelson, Jr., President 
Metal and filament zippers, thread, tapes, braids, and other sewing 
accessories; Universal Button, buttons, hooks and eyes, snap 
fasteners; RiRi and AeroZipp (European affiliates) zippers. 
Donahue Sales A.J. Donahue, President 
Distributor of zippers and related home sewing products. 
Valentine Holdings (Australia) Edward Vogt, Chairman 
Greeting cards, business forms, computer services. 
Welsh 
Safety products and equipment. 
Wernicke (Germany) Dr. Hans-Joachim Strunck, Chairman 
Special optical equipment for lens preparation. 


Thomas Johnson, President 


Industrial Product Group 


Burkart/ Randall Lawrence T. Hickey, President 
Burkart, polyurethane foam, natural and synthetic fiber cushion- 
ing materials; Randall, automobile and appliance trim, automo- 
bile body parts, tubular products, molded plastic products. 


Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Richard L. Lindland, President 
Grey, alloyed and ductile iron castings for engine blocks, cylinder 
heads, camshafts, gears, manifolds, housings and other parts; 
Paramount, zinc, aluminum and magnesium die cast parts. 


Fafnir Franklin S. Atwater, President 
Precision ball, roller and sliding bearings and bearing assemblies 
for industrial, aerospace, off-the-road and farm equipment fields 
and the replacement market. 


Fanner Burton S. Massie, President 
Cleveland Metal Abrasives, industrial grit and shot; DeSanno, 
grinding wheels. 


Spencer Kellogg George A. O’Hare, President 
Chemical products, including synthetic resins, linseed oil and 
other oilseed products; Patterson-Sargent, BPS, Vita-Var and Allied 
paints and varnishes. 


Sprague William A. Haist, Jr., President 
Gas meters and regulators, liquid gas cylinders and fittings, clamps 
and service fittings for gas utilities. 

Walker/ Parkersburg Walter E. Ausenheimer, President 
Electrical raceway systems, pre-engineered metal buildings. 


Metal Product Group 


Adcock-Shipley (United Kingdom) Alan Shipley, Chairman 
Horizontal and vertical milling machines. 


Bostitch M. Claude Schuler, President 
Office, home and industrial staplers and staples, Auto-Nailer and 
other power nailers and staplers, wire stitchers, container finish- 
ing equipment. 


Bridgeport Machines France Q. Wilson, President 
Vertical milling machines and grinders; Bridgeport Controls, 
numerical control systems for machine tools; True-Trace, elec- 
tronic and hydraulic machine tool control systems. 


Camcar Ray H. Carlson, President 
Raycarl cold headed metal parts, proprietary and special fasteners 
for aerospace, automotive and appliance industries. 


Max (Japan — 50% owned) Chikara Hiruta, President 
Office, home and industrial staplers and staples, pneumatic nailers 
and staplers, wire stitchers, drafting machines and tables, agri- 
cultural binding equipment. 


Pittron George V. Hager, Vice President and General Manager 
Carbon high alloy and large stainless steel castings. 


Townsend Harold C. Kornman, President 
Special fasteners for aerospace, automotive, appliance and con- 
struction industries, fastening tools, automatic fastening machines 
and cold formed special parts. 


Waterbury Farrel Stanley G. Fisher, President 
Waterbury cold heading machines and presses, Sendzimer and 
other rolling mills, Cleveland hobbing machines, Thompson 
precision surface grinders; Jones # Lamson, numerical control, 
automatic and other turret lathes, cylindrical and thread grinders, 
optical comparators. 


Creative Capital 


Georges F. Doriot 

Chairman 
Investments in new and developing enterprises stressing advanced 
products and ideas, including data sciences, environmental sci- 
ences, medical and health sciences, consumer products and serv- 
ices, advanced technology and innovative products. 
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